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State-Supported Higher Education in Kentucky: 


Report of a Survey 


REPORT on State-supported higher education 

in Kentucky is now being published by the 
Kentucky Legislative Research Commission. The 
following sections summarize some of the findings 
and recommendations. 


Present Situation 


The State of Kentucky maintains six institutions 
of higher education, as follows: The University 
of Kentucky, at Lexington; the Kentucky State 
College (for Negroes), at Frankfort; Eastern 
Kentucky State College, at Richmond; Morehead 
State College, at Morehead; Murray State College, at 
Murray; and Western Kentucky State College, at 
Bowling Green. Until recently, the four last-men- 
tioned institutions were teachers colleges, and their 
primary function is still the preparation of teachers. 
Each of the six institutions has its own board of con- 
trol. There is no provision for coordination except 
through a Council on Public Higher Education, 
which has been effective only in the area of teacher 
education. 

The municipally controlled University of Louis- 
ville and the public junior colleges at Ashland and 
Paducah were not included in the survey. Some 31 
institutions of higher education in Kentucky are 
under nonpublic control. These are for the most 
part rather small, and their total enrollments account 
for about one-third of the students attending college 
in Kentucky. For the country as a whole approxi- 


*Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, Office of Edu- 
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mately half the students are in privately controlled 
institutions, so the burden of supporting higher edu- 
cation in Kentucky falls more heavily on public 
sources than in most other States. 


Survey Point of View 


The basic point of view of the survey regarding the 
maintenance of higher education is summarized as 
follows: 

“‘Appropriations for higher education are essen- 
tially an investment, not an expense. If the invest- 
ment is made judiciously, it will result in a rich return 
to the State. Appropriations for higher education 
should not be regarded as a drain on the State’s re- 
sources. Rather, higher education is the best means 
of developing the State’s resources. The return on 
these investments should far exceed their cost.” 
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Principal Recommendations 


Conclusions concerning some of the principal is- 
sues discussed in the survey report are stated as 
follows: 


Financing Higher Education——The most impor- 
tant single need of higher education in Kentucky is 
increased financial support. The institutions are 
using well, on the whole, the relatively limited funds 
supplied them, but they simply cannot provide the 
services needed in the higher education of the young 
people of the State without larger appropriations. 
By every comparison that can be made, Kentucky is 
not doing as much as it should do or as it can do 
toward the support of higher education. The State 
needs to raise its sights markedly in providing funds 
for its educational institutions. The State executive 
officers, the legislature, and ultimately the taxpayers 
must take responsibility for action on this point. 

Proliferation of Courses ——The major criticism of 
the programs at the Kentucky institutions of higher 
education is the tendency to offer more courses than 
are necessary or desirable. This is a common tend- 
ency in colleges and universities throughout the 
country. The unwise proliferation of courses results 
in the teaching of many classes that are too small for 
economical instruction. The financial waste in- 
volved is not large, however, in comparison with the 
total needs of the institutions. The important un- 
fortunate result is not financial; it is the premature 
specialization in the programs followed by students. 
In the undergraduate years the students should be 
taking broad, general courses, leaving the highly 
specialized phases of subject matter to the years of 
graduate study. Action to correct this situation 
should be taken by the institutional faculties and 
administrative officers. 

Teacher Education.—The most critical situation 
facing education as a whole in Kentucky is the severe 
shortage of qualified teachers for the elementary 
schools. The institutions of higher education are 
not supplying enough teachers of the kinds needed to 
staff the schools of the State. Proportionately too 
many students are preparing for secondary school 
teaching and too few for elementary school teaching. 
This imbalance in the supply of teachers being pre- 
pared by the State colleges and the university is 
serious. The situation, if not corrected promptly, 
will result in the lowering of the quality of education 
provided by the public-school system of the State. 
Leadership in dealing with this situation must be 
taken by the State Department of Education, by the 
institutions of higher education, and by the organized 
profession of education within the State. Ulti- 
mately some action may have to come from the legis- 
lature, on the advice of these educational agencies. 

Improved Coordination.—From the standpoint of 
the organization of the State for higher education, 
the most urgent need is an arrangement for improved 
coordination of the six State-supported institutions. 
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Recommendation is made in this report for the 
creation of a State board for higher education, with 
responsibility for coordinating the budgets of the 
State-supported institutions, and for assisting the 
development of a pattern of institutional programs 
designed to serve the needs of the State compre- 
hensively, economically, and efficiently. This agency 
would not supplant the existing boards of control at 
each of the institutions, nor would it assume control 
over the operations of the institutions as now carried 
on by their several administrative staffs. Under the 
leadership of a highly competent, professionally 
qualified executive secretary, the State board of 
higher education would be the agency to review 
institutional budget requests and to evaluate them 
in terms of the programs that are being carried on 
and should be carried on. The creation of a State 
board for higher education will not ‘‘save money” in 
the sense of reducing the State’s present expendi- 
tures for higher education. Instead the effect is 
likely to be an increased appropriation of State 
funds, as the leaders of the State begin to have a 
clearer concept of the importance of higher education 
and a better assurance that the amounts requested 
are actually needed and are wisely used. ‘The legis- 
lature should assume responsibility for the enact- 
ment of a statute to provide for the creation of the 
State board for higher education; educational leaders 
in the State should be consulted in the actual drafting 
of the legislation. 


Unsolved Problems 


A survey such as this, conducted in a brief time by 
persons from outside the State, cannot be expected 
to offer solutions to all the immediate and emergent 
problems of higher education in Kentucky. ‘The 
answers to these problems in most instances will 
require careful study by an agency such as the pro- 
posed State board for higher education and its execu- 
tive staff. Some of these unsolved problems may be 
briefly mentioned. 

(1) The provision of appropriate opportunities for 
the higher education of Negroes has long been a 
difficult problem. The State in recent years has 
moved rapidly in the right direction, by opening 
opportunities for attendance at the University of 
Kentucky to properly qualified Negroes in curricu- 
lums not offered at Kentucky State College at Frank- 
fort. It is confidently expected that this policy will 
be continued, that it will be expanded to new areas 
of instruction, and extended to the other institutions 
of the State. Regardless of this development, it may 
be expected that most Negro students will prefer to 
attend an institution where they are a part of a 
majority rather than a minority group. ‘The impacts 
of developments in the education of Negroes on the 
five institutions where white students predominate, 
and more particularly at the Kentucky State College 
at Frankfort, are difficult to forecast. Program 
developments growing out of this situation will re- 
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quire careful thought if the wisest use is to be made 
of the State’s resources for higher education. 

(2) Only a small beginning has been made in 
Kentucky in the provision of university extension 
services in fields other than agriculture. Adult 
education programs, except in the vicinity of the 
University of Louisville, are almost nonexistent. 
Such extension teaching as is done by the State 
institutions is entirely opportunistic, haphazard, 
and uncoordinated. The establishment of appro- 
priate opportunities for adult education involves 
much more than the offering of credit courses by ex- 
tension divisions of the State institutions. The 
public-school systems should be involved as well 
as the institutions of higher education. 

(3) The only medical school in Kentucky is main- 
tained at the University of Louisville, a municipal 
institution. The resources of the University of 
Louisville are inadequate to maintain an effective 
program of medical education without some State 
support. Should the medical school of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville be transferred to the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and given substantial State ap- 
propriations? Or should the University of Ken- 
tucky set up a second medical school with adequate 
support from State funds? Or should the Univer- 
sity of Louisville become a State-supported (and 
State-controlled) institution for the purposes of 
medical education? ‘These are among the alter- 
natives that must be explored in making a final 
decision. ‘There is no question about the need for 
the enlargement of opportunities for medical educa- 
tion in Kentucky. And whatever alternative is 
chosen, the cost will be large. The choice among 
the available alternatives involves fundamental 
decisions regarding the pattern of the State’s 
organization for higher education. 

(4) At present the six State institutions are 
largely autonomous in determining their respective 
functions. Within the resources that are made 
available each institution has authority to engage 
in almost any kind of program it finds desirable. 
That no more overlapping of functions has occurred 
than now appears is remarkable. In the interest of 
preventing in the future a move by some overly 
aggressive institutional administration at one or 
more of the institutions in the direction of develop- 
ing programs completely out of line with the needs 
of the State, there should be a clear and definite 
assignment of institutional functions and respon- 
sibilities. 

The unsolved problems that have here been men- 
tioned are by no means all that might have been 
discussed. Others are treated in the report. It is 
suggested that the basic responsibility for reaching 
solutions to all these problems should be assigned to 
the proposed State board for higher education. 
With a competent executive staff and with coopera- 


tion and collaboration from the authorities at the 
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individual institutions, the proposed State board for 
higher education can be expected to provide a con- 
tinuing service in the solution of the problems that 
the State now faces and of others that will arise in 
the future. 


Organization of the Survey 


The survey of higher education is a part of a 
much larger program of study and investigation 
authorized by the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky in its 1951 session. A 
Committee on the Functions and Resources of State 
Government was appointed and instructed to make 
a thorough study of the problems indicated by its 
title. It is expected that the report of the com- 
mittee, which is due December 31, 1951, will serve 
as a guide to needed legislation in many fields dur- 
ing the session of the General Assembly which con- 
venes in January 1952. 

The Committee on Functions and Resources of 
State Government organized for its work through a 
series of subcommittees, one of which had for its 
responsibility the whole field of public education. 
The Subcommittee on Education was under the 
chairmanship of John Fred Williams, formerly State 
superintendent of public instruction. Its member- 
ship included Mrs. Geneva Campbell, a high-school 
teacher, J. A. C. Lattimore, a county superintendent 
of schools, and Pryor Sutherlin, a businessman. 

The Subcommittee on Education asked the Ken- 
tucky Legislative Research Commission to be re- 
sponsible for arranging for a rather comprehensive 
survey of the problems of State-supported higher 
education. The director of the Legislative Re- 
search Commission, Arthur Y. Lloyd, in turn re- 
quested the Division of Higher Education of the 
U. S. Office of Education to make this survey. The 
time within which the survey had to be completed 
was short, but the Division of Higher Education 
was able to assign a number of its staff members to 
the project, and the completed report was trans- 
mitted to the Legislative Research Commission 
early in November 1951. 

The major participants in the survey were all 
members of the staff of the Division of Higher 
Education or persons recently associated with that 
unit of the Office of Education. Fred J. Kelly, 
specialist for land-grant colleges, served.as assistant 
director. The other personnel of the survey staff, 
identified by their titles in the Office of Education, 
included the following: W. Earl Armstrong, asso- 
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ciate chief for teacher education; Walter G. Daniel, 
specialist for higher education, Claude E. Hawley, 
until recently associate chief for social sciences; 
Ernest V. Hollis, associate chief for college admin- 
istration; George E. Van Dyke, until recently spe- 
cialist for college business management; and William 
R. Wood, specialist for junior colleges. 


Report Available 


The complete text of the survey report is being 
published; copies will be available from the office of 
the Legislative Research Commission, State Capitol 
Building, Frankfort, Ky. 





Anti-Communist Policy at California 


FOR SOME TIME there has been much controversy 
at the University of California concerning an anti- 
Communist oath which the Board of Regents has 
required of all university employees. This contro- 
versy has apparently been resolved through recent 
action of the board. 


University Po icy 


All University of California employees must still 
subscribe to the standard oath of allegiance to the 
Nation and the State, as well as to the “‘Levering 
oath,” prescribed for all State employees, following 
the recent action of the Regents in voting to elimi- 
nate the University’s special loyalty declaration. 

The Regents also reaffirmed the University’s 
long-standing policy to bar members of the Com- 
munist Party from employment. Following is the 
text of the resolution which the Regents approved 
at their October 19 meeting, an action which the 
Regents refused to reconsider at their November 16 
meeting. 


RESOLUTION 


“WHEREAS the current methods of implementing 
the Regents’ policy with regard to membership in 
the Communist Party has given rise to serious contro- 
versy between groups whose devotion to the Uni- 
versity cannot be questioned and should be modified 
not only to restore harmony but to increase the 
effectiveness of the accepted policy; 

“Therefore be it resolved: 

“(1) That the special declaration in the contract 
of employment with regard to membership in the 
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Communist Party or other organization that advo- | 


cates the overthrow of the Government by force or 
violence, as provided by the vote of April 21, 1950, 
be discontinued as applied to appointments for the 
current academic year and in the future, and that 
letters of notification and acceptance as in 1949 be 
followed with the additional requirement that the 
State ‘Oath of Allegiance for Civil Defense Workers 
and Public Employees,’ generally referred to as the 
‘Levering Oath,’ if not already executed, be taken 
and subscribed to. 

“(2) That the Regents’ policy to bar members of 
the Communist Party from employment by the 
University is again emphatically asserted. 

“(3) That the Academic Senate, as part of its 
recognized responsibility for maintenance of a 
competent and distinguished faculty, be advised 
that it will be expected to conform to this policy in 
its recommendations for appointments at all levels 
and to implement the accepted policy in an effective 
manner; and 

“(4) That approval of specific appointments 
recommended by the President with the advice of 
the Academic Senate will not be granted by the 
Regents where it has been established to the satis- 
faction of the Board that the appointment of the 
individual in question would violate the policy 
stated by the Regents and overwhelmingly endorsed 
by the Academic Senate with regard to membership 
in the Communist Party or other organizations that 
impose restrictions upon impartial scholarship and 
freedom to seek the truth.” 





Nebraska Community Service Programs 


ON THE ASSUMPTION that the vitality of a demo- 
cratic nation depends in large measure upon the 
soundness of its local communities and that citizens 
are willing to exert themselves to effect community 
improvement, the University of Nebraska extension 
division since 1948 has been assisting communities 
engaged in self-improvement programs. Among the 
projects on which the university has given aid are 
the following: organization of community clubs and 
councils; community recreation; community chests; 
governmental reorganization; business surveys; 
school surveys; community planning; lecture and 
musical programs; park and playground planning; 
institutes and short courses; and study group pro- 
grams and planning. 
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Regional Planning for Public Health Nursing Education 


in New England 


N EXAMPLE of regional planning in education 

is found in the provision made for preparing 
public health nurses at Boston University. The 
program of the university’s school of nursing has 
been planned to serve certain needs of New England. 


Boston University School 


In 1946 the Boston University School of Nursing 
was organized to help meet the needs of New England 
by offering several types of professional education 
not then available in the region. The programs 
which were started were of two main types: those 
for graduate nurses leading to a bachelor of science 
or master of science degree with a major in nursing 
or nursing education; and the 4'-year basic pro- 
fessional program for qualified high school graduates 
leading to a bachelor of science degree with a major 
in nursing. 

A generous grant from the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion enabled the university to extend appreciably 
its plan for professional nursing education. In 
February 1947, under the aegis of Boston University 
School of Nursing and the leadership of Dean 
Martha R. Smith, a conference was held to discuss 
the public health nursing needs in New England 
from the point of view of the education of public 
health nurses, the opportunities and facilities avail- 
able for their education, and to consider the future 
place of the Boston University School of Nursing 
in the field of Public Health Nursing. This meeting 
recommended that a New England Committee for 
Public Health Nursing Education be formed and 
that necessary personnel be added to the faculty. 


Representative Committee Organized 


After this meeting, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
provided money for an experimental period to carry 
out the recommendations of the conference. Ac- 
cordingly, a committee was formed which included 
the State directors of public health nursing in the 
six New England States and the directors or educa- 
tional directors of the visiting nurse associations of 
six New England cities. Members of the nursing 
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faculties in Boston College, Boston University, the 
Harvard University School of Public Health, 
Simmons College, the University of Connecticut, 
the University of Vermont, and Yale University 
were active members of the committee, as were con- 
sultants from the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing and the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Lay representation is more limited than desirable; 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Connecticut are 
the only States that recommended lay members. 

From December 1948 to April 1951 an average of 
two 2-day meetings were held annually. Functions 
of the committee were defined at the first meeting, 
after which the committee organized itself into work 
groups to consider these problems: the agency-uni- 
versity agreement form for student Public Health 
Nursing field experience; and the objectives and 
desired outcomes of field experience and evaluation 
of student progress. All of the meetings were held 
in Boston in order to reduce costs, including trans- 
portation time. The colleges and universities alter- 
nated in acting as hostesses at the meeting. 


Accomplishments and Current Status 


The accomplishments of the Committee may be 
described in relation to the problems with which the 
Committee was concerned. An agency-university 
agreement form was accepted by the group and is 
being used currently by two State agencies, six non- 
official agencies, and one university. The group 
concerned with evaluation of student progress for- 
mulated criteria for the selection of families for 
student experience. Appraisal as a tool has been 
given considerable study, but measures of evaluation 
have not yet been devised. A curriculum committee 
was formed early in the regional committee’s exist- 
ence. Subcommittees of the curriculum committee 
are concerned with the content of the basic profes- 
sional programs in New England and have made an 
analysis of the preparation of field teachers, staff 
nurses, and supervisors. The survey also empha- 
sized such problems as the need for cars for students 
assigned to rural areas and the necessity for cen- 
tralized allocation of personnel for wiser use of exist- 
ing resources. 
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Current Status of the Committee 


Inasmuch as the experimental period made possible 
through the foundation grant terminated in April 
1951, an Interim Steering Committee was elected to 
continue the work of the Regional Committee with 
immediate emphasis on concrete steps for its con- 
tinuation. It is composed of one agency represent- 
ative from each State, one from each university pre- 
paring nurses for Public Health Nursing positions, 
and two lay persons. This committee has had two 
meetings since April. Thus, although the structural 
form of the New England Regional Planning Com- 
mittee for Public Health Nursing Education has not 
yet been determined, the Steering Committee is 
carrying on the functions of the over-all committee 
in this interim period, and intends to do so until a 
more effective structure is evolved. 





Faculty Fellowships 


AS PART of its program to strengthen college 
teaching in the United States, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education for the academic year 
1952-53 is again offering some 250 Faculty Fellow- 
ships to college teachers throughout the United 
States. The purpose of this program is to enable 
the recipients to become better qualified to teach 
their respective fields as part of an integrated pro- 
gram of liberal education. 

At present, 253 college teachers from 41 States and 
Alaska are at work on similar Fellowships granted last 
spring. 

Each Faculty Fellowship provides a grant approxi- 
mately equivalent to the salary. of the recipient for 
the academic year, plus certain expenses which in 
the opinion of the Committee are essential to his 
plan of study. No money will be provided, how- 
ever, for travel outside the United States. Candi- 
dates should be men and women between the ages 
of 30 and 45 who have been teaching steadily for 
several years. 

Each candidate must be nominated by his insti- 
tution. An institution defined in terms of separate 
faculty or campus of fewer than 600 undergraduates 
may nominate 2 candidates; institutions of from 600 
to 1,200 undergraduates may nominate 3; and 
institutions with more than 1,200 may nominate not 
more than 4 candidates. In each case the institu- 
tion nominating a candidate must agree to continue 
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the recipient in his teaching career in 1953-54, and, 
if possible, should replace him during his year as a 
Fellow. 

The Fellowship Program is based upon the belief 
that a year devoted to study, research, observation, 
or experiment will renew and enrich the intellectual 
lives of the recipients of these awards and give them 
the opportunity to reflect upon the ends and means 
of their tasks as teachers. The Committee on 
Faculty Fellowships will give preference to those 
candidates who, in addition to having exhibited 
qualities as outstanding teachers and scholars, have 
also given evidence of possessing the character and 
personality to become centers of influence upon their 
home campuses. 

The awards will be announced on about April 1, 
1952. Details for the submission of applications 
have been sent to the presidents of all colleges and 
universities in the United States. 





Midwest Inter-Library Center 


THE LARGEST book-capacity library in the Middle 
West, the Midwest Inter-Library Center, located 
just outside the University of Chicago campus, was 
dedicated this fall. Sponsored by 14 midwestern 
universities and the John Crerar Library, the new 
center is the only library in the world which has been 
especially designed to provide scholars a mail-order 
service of publications. Teletype facilities at the 
library and the participating institutions make it 
possible for a scholar to receive overnight rare and 
little-used volumes. 

The center was designed for 3,000,000 books and 
more than 20,000 volumes of newspapers. Because 
reading rooms are limited to 20 work-study cubicles 
and to a microfilm reading alcove and a microcard 
reading alcove, it was built at a cost of 29 cents a 
volume instead of the usual estimated $3 a volume. 
Moreover, in the seven-story stacks, especially 
developed steel storage shelving increases the book 
capacity of the floor area 43 percent over conventional 
multitiered stacks. Six layers of books are arranged 
on three double-faced sections, with the outside 
sections swinging into the aisle for access to books 
in the center section. 

At present, use of the materials in the center is 
limited to the participating institutions and their 
scholars. No policy has been adopted with respect 
to nonparticipants. 
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Evaluation of Foreign Student Credentials: 


A Preliminary Report 


HE OFFICE OF EDUCATION has been eval- 

uating the academic credentials of foreign 
students in ever-increasing numbers since 1919. 
During the past few years approximately 450 colleges 
and universities have requested this service. In 
order to make an appraisal of the accuracy, extent, 
and usefulness of its evaluations, the Foreign Educa- 
tional Systems branch of the Division of Higher 
Education has initiated a study of the placement 
and progress of foreign students whose credentials 
were evaluated in the Office of Education for in- 
stitutions of higher education. No account is taken 
in this study of credentials evaluated for secondary 
schools, State departments of education, Govern- 
ment agencies, or professional licensure boards. 


Coverage of the Study 

Report blanks for the school years 1948-49 and 
1949-50 were sent to registrars in November 1950; 
those for the school year 1950-51 were sent in June 
1951. It was expected in this way to obtain reports 
covering the last 3 academic years for students who 
could have completed at least 2 semesters of study 
since the evaluation of their previous schooling 
abroad. The blanks were sent to 442 institutions 
of higher education, and returns were received from 
92 percent of this number. The blank provided 
space for the following items of information regard- 
ing each student: school and class placement, general 
academic average, scholastic recognition received, 
principal causes of difficulty if progress was not 
satisfactory. 


Latin-American Students 

The tabulation of the reports for students whose 
credentials were from schools in the American re- 
publics has been completed. In all, covering the 
3-year period of the study, reports were received for 
742 Latin-American students. Of this number, 
474, or roughly 64 percent, actually enrolled in the 
institutions requesting the evaluation of their 
records. Of those enrolled, 80 percent completed 1 


*Specialist for Exchange of Information on Education, Ameri- 
can Republics, Office of Education. 
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or more semesters of work. A total of 311 com- 
pleted 2 or more semesters; 69 completed 1 semester; 
23 withdrew before receiving any grades; 71 failed. 
The students were classified as follows: 211 freshmen, 
134 upper-classmen, 49 graduate students, 80 special 
students. 

One purpose of the study has been to determine 
whether the students succeeded at the level recom- 
mended in the Office of Education evaluation. Of 
the 249 students who were placed at the level recom- 
mended, 227, or 91 percent, were successful. Of the 
133 students who were placed at a level higher than 
that recommended in the evaluation, 116, or 87 per- 
cent, succeeded. Of the 12 students who received a 
lower placement than that recommended, 10, or 83 
percent, were successful. These figures do not in- 
clude the 80 special students. The records show, 
however, that 60 of the 80 special students were 
qualified for admission as regular students. It ap- 
pears obvious from these figures that the evaluators 
and admissions officers made reasonably good judge- 
ments with respect to the students’ placement. 

If students did not enroll, or if they withdrew or 
failed, only fragmentary information concerning 
reasons is available. The report form invited com- 
ments and specifically asked for the causes of un- 
satisfactory progress, but these blanks did not yield 
adequate information. Of the 268 students who did 
not enroll, 77 were not qualified for admission to 
college, and so it may be assumed that their applica- 
tions were rejected. Why the 191 who were qualified 
did not enroll is unknown, except in a few cases where 
the registrars reported problems concerned with 
finances or visas. The comments concerning causes 
of failure indicated them in the following order of 
frequency: inadequate English, insufficient effort, 
poor adademic preparation, excessive absences. 

The numbers of students from the separate coun- 
tries are so low that little of significance may be 
noted in the analysis. The countries with more than 
50 students were Colombia, 141; Mexico, 102; Brazil, 
70; Cuba, 60; Venezuela, 58. Next in order were 
Costa Rica, 42; Peru, 39; Chile, 33; Bolivia, 29; 
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Panama, 29; Guatemala, 22. The 10 students who 
made the honor roll were distributed as follows: 4 
from Costa Rica, 1 each from Brazil, Cuba, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Panama, and Uruguay. The per- 
centages of failures from the different countries 
ranged from none in 4 countries to 31 in 2 countries. 


Further Study 


As data involving greater numbers become avail- 
able, it may be possible to draw more definite con- 
clusions with respect to education in a given country. 


When the tabulation is made for Germany or China, 
for example, countries from which large numbers of 
students have come, more noteworthy results may 
appear. It is somewhat surprising to find that so 
many evaluations were made for students who did 
not enroll, but this may be normal, since many extra 
applications have to be processed in order to come 
out with a full quota of students present on registra- 
tion day. Reports for students whose credentials 
came from countries of Europe or the Near and Far 
East will be issued as the tabulation proceeds. 





General Education at Harvard University 


ENERAL education courses, designed to give 

all students a broad understanding of the civili- 
zation they live in and its background, became com- 
pulsory for all freshmen entering Harvard College 
this fall. After 5 years of testing, the program has 
become fully effective for all Harvard undergraduates 
beginning with the Class of 1955. The program is 
based on the report, General Education in a Free 
Society, published in 1946. The same program 
applies to freshmen who entered Radcliffe College. 
Radcliffe students are taught in Harvard classes. 


General Purpose and Plan 


The purpose of the general education program is 
to give all students a common intellectual experience 
during their college years—a common understanding 
of the great men and ideas of history. 

The core of the program is a battery of courses 
covering the three great areas of learning—the 
humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. The program runs through the four col- 
lege years. It provides considerable choice for 
the students. 

More than 2,000 freshmen and sophomores in 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College are taking 
elementary general education courses, and about 
1,000 upperclassmen are taking advanced general 
education courses. To teach them, 115 members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences—ranging from 
eminent authorities in science, literature, history, 
and government to young teaching fellows—conduct 
classes in the broad field of general education as 


*Based on a news release from the university. 
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well as teach undergraduates and graduate students 
in their own special fields. Members of some of the 
professional school faculties also teach general edu- 
cation courses in the college, to give laymen an 
understanding of such subjects as architecture and 
the law. 


Elementary Courses 


During his first 2 years each student must take 
one basic course in each of the three great areas of 
learning. In each of these areas the university has 
four or five elementary courses running side by side, 
and the student may choose among them. They 
overlap somewhat in reading assignments and in 
materials covered. 

The freshman may choose any one of four elemen- 
tary courses in the humanities: (1) Humanism in 
the West, a study of the tensions between man’s 
ideals and the realities of his existence through the 
works of poets and thinkers of the past; (2) Epic 
and Novel, a study of man’s life in classical and 
modern times as reflected by the great storytellers; 
(3) Individual and Social Values, a study of a variety 
of attitudes toward the continuing interplay be- 
tween society and the individual, as seen in great 
works of history, commentary, drama, fiction, and 
philosophy; (4) Ideas of Good and Evil in Western 
Literature, as reflected in great books, from the 
Bible, Plato, and St. Augustine to Samuel Butler 
and T. S. Eliot. 

In the same way, a freshman may select for his 
study of social sciences one of four courses: Intro- 
duction to the Development of Western Civilization; 
Western Thought and Institutions; The Growth of 
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Modern Western Society; and Change and Con- 
tinuity in European History. 

The teaching of science to nonscientists has been 
one of the major problems in the development of 
general education programs, and Harvard has 
developed five different approaches to this problem, 
from which the freshman may choose: The Physical 
Sciences in a Technical Civilization; Principles of 
Physical Science; The Nature and Growth of the 
Physical Sciences; Research Patterns in Physical 
Science; and Principles of Biological Science. 

In many of these introductory courses the teachers 
are using a method similar to the ‘‘case system” of 
teaching developed in the Harvard Law School and 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Instead of trying to cover a whole great field 
“lightly,” in most courses a few crucial thinkers, 
experimenters, or historical epochs are selected for 
rather intensive study. ‘Through these “cases,” the 
student gets an understanding of the methods and 
principles of the area, and also an acquaintance with 
some of the major events in intellectual and social 
history which have had a lasting effect on the life 
of Western Man. 

Freshman theme writing is keyed to these studies. 
“English A,” the writing course which has been 
required of almost all Harvard freshmen since 1885, 
is being replaced by ‘General Education A.” In 
this new writing course, the work centers on written 
discussion of problems raised by the freshman’s 
studies in the humanities, the social sciences, and 
the natural sciences in his general education courses. 


Advanced Courses 


The focus of interest in the elementary courses in 
general education is on the Western World and the 
development of Western Man. In the junior and 
senior years, each student must take three advanced 
courses outside his “‘major” subject, and here he has 
an opportunity to investigate other great cultures 
of the world (India, the Middle East, the Far East) 
as well as to take a closer look at the American 
tradition (Democratic Theory and Its Critics, Inter- 
pretations of American Institutions, Fundamental 
Human Rights, Classics of the Christian Tradition) 
and at the contemporary scene (The Impact of 
Science on Modern Life, Economics for the Citizen, 
Art in Man’s Environment, Contemporary Physics 
and Its Philosophical Interpretations). 

The development of advanced general education 
courses also has stimulated successful experiments 
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in giving students experience for dealing with the 
kinds of problems faced by citizens in all walks of 
life. The course titled “Human Relations” teaches 
by class discussion of actual cases drawn from family 
life, community life, and industry. Another course 
is The Structure and Growth of Law. A course 
entitled Principles of Statistical Inference is intended 
to give the student an understanding of statistics 
and other collected observations, with examples 
drawn from business, industry, engineering, medi- 
cine, and other sciences. 

In completing his general education requirements 
in his junior and senior years, a student may take 
either advanced general education courses or regular 
departmental courses in fields outside of his own 
specialty. 


Major Changes at Harvard 


The general education program is the third major 
change in the Harvard College curriculum during 
the past 100 years. Under Charles W. Eliot 
(president from 1869 to 1909), Harvard turned 
drastically away from the rigidly prescribed classical 
curriculum to the “free elective” system, which left 
the student free to choose at will from the Univer- 
sity’s offerings. Under A. Lawrence Lowell (presi- 
dent from 1909 to 1933), Harvard introduced the 
system of “concentration and distribution,” which 
required that every student gain some mastery of 
one field of learning and also sample the other major 
areas. Under President James B. Conant, the 
college has preserved the “concentration” (“‘major’’) 
requirement, but has introduced general education 
as an answer to what many considered a weakness 
of the “distribution” requirement—the lack of a 
common intellectual experience shared by all college 
students. 





Television at California 


BEGINNING January 15 the University of California, 
through television, will give a course on child psy- 
chology. The course is scheduled for each Tuesday 
and Thursday from 10:45 to 11:00 a. m. for 13 
weeks. The subject of child psychology was chosen 
because of its importance and its wide appeal. 
Persons interested in taking the course for credit 
may enroll for either one unit or three. The course 


will be telecast over KRON-TYV, San Francisco. 
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Communication Courses at West Virginia University 


INCE 1948 West Virginia University has offered 

a basic program of general education in the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, the biological sciences, 
and the physical sciences.' In the last 2 years the 
program of Integrated Studies in the College of Arts 
and Sciences has added several courses in communi- 
cation to improve speaking, writing, listening, and 
reading. Lower-division students practice the skills 
of communication; upper-division and graduate 
students investigate the theory and effects of 
communication. 


Lower-Division Courses 


In the lower division communication for freshmen 
includes an accelerated and advanced course, a 
basic course, and a corrective course. A freshman 
may elect to take the communication program to 
fulfill the regular English composition requirements. 
This fall Integrated Studies is offering a new course 
for sophomores: The use of language. As in the 
freshman course, the integrated approach is used. 

In the freshman courses instructors emphasize or- 
ganized discourse as basic to communication. All 
students practice writing and speaking according to 
assigned types of organization. In their listening 
they learn how essential the structure of discourse 
is to understanding it. Writing and speaking, read- 
ing and listening are not considered, then, as pri- 
marily different but as essentially similar because a 
concept of structure is common to all four skills. In 
the second semester of the accelerated and advanced 
course and in the sophomore course, students select 
the organization which best fits their purpose. 

Sophomores make a close study of the effect of 
metaphor in language. They neither study nor 
practice “literary”? communication like poetry, 
drama, and short stories. Freshmen also concen- 
trate on “practical” discourse—exposition, criticism, 
and argument. Since their six semester hours of 
study is too little for them to acquire mastery of 
any more types of discourse, the “literary” is entirely 
eliminated. 


*Assistant professor of integrated studies and chairman, com- 
munication courses. 

1 Stephen F. Crocker, “General Education at West Virginia University,” 
Hicuer Epucation, V (Feb. 15, 1949), 140-1. 
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By T. J. KALLSEN* 


Courses for Different Groups 


The way in which freshmen study practical 
discourse depends on their development in the 
communication skills, as displayed in their entrance 
examinations. On the basis of college aptitude, 
knowledge of appropriate and effective use of English, 
and performance in an expository theme and an 
argumentative speech, students enroll in one of three 
courses. 

(1) The upper one-sixth take the accelerated and 
advanced course. Since they have no outstanding 
disabilities in the communication skills, they gener- 
ally take the basic two-semester course in one 
semester. During the second semester they refine 
their skills in exposition, criticism, and argument 
through an elementary study of mass communica- 
tions and general semantics. 

(2) The middle two-thirds take the basic course: 
one semester of exposition and one of criticism and 
argument. As this group shows varying profi- 
ciency, it is subdivided into different sections: 
(a) speaking, for those who are ill-at-ease before 
a group; (b) writing, for those who are deficient in 
writing skills; (c) reading, for those who read slowly 
and with poor comprehension; (d) general, for those 
whose proficiency is just below that of the upper 
one-sixth. Being placed in one of these special 
emphasis sections, however, does not relieve a student 
from meeting the requirements of the other com- 
munication skills. 

(3) The lower one-sixth, students who are below 
average in all of the communication skills, must 
meet minimum requirements before they are per- 
mitted to take the basic course. They prepare for 
the basic two semesters by taking the corrective 
course to improve their use of conventional grammar, 
to get individual help in reading improvement, and 
to learn how to organize simple paragraphs and 
1- or 2-minute speeches based on personal experience. 


Special Aids 


Although sectioning allows students to progress 
as rapidly as their development permits, they often 
need additional aid. Students who require individ- 
ual help in writing have a remedial English labora- 
tory available. Those with speech defects can be 
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helped at the speech clinic. Those who need 
improvement in reading speed and comprehension 
may join special groups who use the Harvard 
reading films and the Science Research Associates’ 
reading accelerator. Cooperating specialists also 
aid in diagnosing and remedying sight and hearing 
deficiencies. 


Advanced Courses 

Since 1949, Integrated Studies has placed its 
major effort on improving communication courses 
for lower-division students. In the last year, 
however, two courses for upper-division and graduate 
students have been added: Problems of Communi- 
cation, in which the theory and the social-political- 
economic effects of interpersonal and mass com- 
munications are studied, and General Semantics. 





Authority to Confer Degrees 
THE STATE of Connecticut has recently placed 


on its statute books a new provision concerning 
authority to confer degrees. This legislation was 
promoted by the Connecticut Council on Higher 
Education. Its purpose is to protect the public 
against charlatanism which plagues many States 
lacking adequate controls in higher education. 

Previous legislation provided that no person, insti- 
tution, or organization should confer standard col- 
lege or university degrees unless authorized by act 
of the General Assembly. ‘The new legislation states 
that no application for such authority shall be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly or any of its commit- 
tees until it has been considered and recommended 
by the State Board of Education. The State board 
may not recommend the application until the appli- 
cant has secured a license from the board to conduct 
a degree-granting institution and an accreditation 
certificate stating that the applicant has complied 
with the regulations and requirements of the board. 
The board is directed to establish regulations con- 
cerning requirements for licensure and accreditation. 

Under the new legislation, when the General 
Assembly is not in session, the State board of edu- 
cation has power to grant to an applicant temporary 
permission to grant degrees until the expiration of 
the academic year in which the next regular session 
of the General Assembly convenes, provided the 
applicant has secured from the board a license and 
a certificate of accreditation. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 

Occupations: A Basic Course for Counselors, by 
Walter J. Greenleaf. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 247, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Series No. 16. 193 p. 45 cents. 


3434 U. S. Government Films, by Seerley Reid and 
Virginia Wilkins. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951. Bulletin 1951, No. 21. 
329 p. 70 cents. 


From Other Government Agencies 

U. S. DEPARTMENT oF LasBor, Bureau oF LABOR 
STATISTICS in cooperation with U. S. DEPARTMENT 
oF DeFeNsE. Employment, Education, and Earnings 
of American Men of Science. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1951. Bulletin No. 
1027. 48p. 45 cents. 


U. S. SenaTE, CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLIC 
WELFARE. Veterans Administration Policies and 
Practices With Respect to Medical Care. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951. 47 p. 


Non-Government Publications 


Addresses on Current Issues in Higher Education 
1951; Addresses of the Sixth Annual National 
Conference on Higher Education, Chicago, IIl., 
April 2-4, 1951. 1201 16th St. NW, Washington 
6, D. C., National Education Association of the 
United States, 1951. 202 p. Paper, $3 single copy; 
discount on quantities. 


The 7 addresses at the general sessions and the 36 at the group 
meetings cover a great variety of subjects, such as students, 
public relations, accreditation, education and national security, 
high-school and college relations, general educatjon, and audio- 
visual aids. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York: Reports of 
Officers for the Fiscal Year Ended September 30, 
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1951. 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, the Corpora- 
tion, 1951. 90 p. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching: 46th Annual Report for the Year Ended 
June 30, 1951. 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, the 
Foundation, 1951. 65 p. 


College Football: Asset or Liability, by Celestin J. 
Steiner, S. J. Detroit, Mich., Press of The University 
of Detroit, 1951. 12p. 


An answer to the critics of intercollegiate football by the 
President of the University of Detroit. 


The Cooper Union for the Ad:ancement of Science 
and Art: The President’s Report for the 92d Year 
Ending June 30, 1951. Cooper Square, New York 
3. The Union, 1951. 104 p. 


A History of Education in West Virginia From 
Early Colonial Times to 1949, by Charles H. Ambler. 
Huntington, W. Va., Standard Printing & Publishing 
Co., 1951. 1,010 p. $7.50. 


An extensive and fully documented history of all aspects of 
education in West Virginia, including the early period when the 
area was still a part of Virginia. Somewhat more than half of the 
book is devoted to the history of higher education in the State, 
which is set forth in considerable detail and in a highly readable 
style. Much space is given to West Virginia University. 


Human Relations in Higher Education: A Report 
of a National Student Conference Held at Earlham 
College, March 29-31, 1951, by Francis J. Brown 
and Richard B. Anliot, ed. 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW., Washington 6, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1951. 78 p. Paper, $1. Series I— 
Reports of Committees and Conferences—No. 51, 


Vol. XV, September 1951. 


Recommendations of the conference, reports of discussion 
groups, and five addresses, together with agenda, working papers, 
and list of participants. The 231 students in attendance rep- 
resented 95 colleges and universities in 27 States. 


The Making of a Doctor. Rochester, N. Y., The 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, The University 
of Rochester, 1951. 52 p. 

Intended to provide an understanding of the aims and methods 


of medical education and thereby to ensure public support of 


such education. Well illustrated. 


Rutgers University, The State University of New 
Jersey 1950-51: Report of the President. New 
3runswick, N. J., The University, 1951. 32 p. 

Social Work Education in the United States, by 
Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor. New York 27, 
Columbia University Press, 1951. 422 p. $5.50. 
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Report of a study made for the National Council on Social 
Work Education, intended “to establish some bench marks in 
the field of social work education that the profession and uni- 
versity officials can use in charting a course for the next two or 
three decades”; does not provide“ a blueprint for such a venture.” 
The report reflects the views of many thoughtful leaders in social 
work and education. The 9 chapters deal with the evolution of 
social work education; the scope, status, and expanded role of 
social work; the role of the undergraduate college; graduate pro- 
fessional education; organization, administration, and accredi- 
tation of schools of social work; educational responsibilities of 
social work organizations; and translating the report into action. 
Advocates a 2-year training program beyond the bachelor’s 
degree which is based on the equivalent of a broad undergraduate 
major in social welfare. 


The Rockefeller Foundation Annual Report for 1950. 
New York, The Foundation, 49 West 49th Street 
(1951). 415 p. 


Toward the Conquest of Fear: Report to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, by Charles E. 
Odegaard. Washington, D. C., The Council, 1951. 
13 p. 

Annual report of the executive director to the American Council 
of Learned Societies. 


Illinois Institute of Technology: ‘The President’s 
Annual Report for the Year Ended August 31, 1951. 
3300 Federal St., Chicago 16, Technology Center, 
i751. Zp. 
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